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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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: Our Ambitions 


ad Walter E. Myer 


———— 


WE did a great deal of debating dur- 
ing my student days, and though 
many years have passed since then, I 
sill remember a number of the sub- 
jects which we discussed. One debate 
in particular comes to my mind. I do 
not recall the wording of the question, 
but it had to do with ambition. Is it a 
good or an evil force in our lives? 
Does it lead to happiness and success 
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of to discord and trouble? Should it 
be cultivated or repressed? 
In picturing the unhappy  conse- 


quences which flow from ambition we 
described the cruelties of kings, dicta- 
tors, military chieftains, who, spurred 
on by the love of power, had engaged 
in wars of conquest and had left misery 
in their paths. 
We spoke of ruthless money makers, 
of social climbers, of office-seeking 
pliticians, of men and women every- 
ghere who disregard the feelings and 
he welfare of others in their scramble 
for success and influence. 
On the other hand it was argued that 
a person without ambition, without a 
burning desire to get ahead and to make 
something of himself, amounts to noth- 
ing; that ambition prompts one to put 
forth effort; and that it is responsible 
for all the progress 
which has_ been 
made or ever will 
be made in individ- 
ual lives and in com- 
munity and nation. 
We came to no 
conclusions in this 
debate and we were 
no wiser when it 
ended than we were 
when it began. The 
reason was that we 
disregarded one all- 
important fact: Ambition of itself is 
neither good nor bad. It is simply an 
impulse to succeed, to move upward, to 
tie above the crowd, to get things 
done, to achieve. 
Everything depends upon the goal 
toward which ambition drives us. 
Ambition keeps us moving toward our 
goals whether they are worthy or un- 
worthy. The man who lacks ambition 
doesn’t reach any goal at all; doesn’t 
bet anywhere. He accomplishes very 
ttle, however well meaning he may be. 

If a student wishes to stand at the 
top of his class, if he looks to the more 
distant future and hopes to be a skilled 
Physician, an accomplished musician, a 

ess executive or a political leader, 
he must cultivate his ambition, must not 
Itt it fade into idle daydreaming. 

Mhere are selfish individuals who 
fave success for its own sake, who 
Want to obtain wealth or power or in- 

ce at the expense of others. The 
ttouble with such persons is not that 
they are ambitious but that their ambi- 
Hons are misdirected. 

Many young people suffer from feeble- 
ness of ambition, from listlessness, lack 
of energy, dimness of vision. Theirs is 
the two-fold task of feeding the fires of 

¢rmination and of directing their 
®etgies toward worthy goals. 

essive ambition is a threat to 
Peace of mind, but weak and misdirected 
tions are more frequent obstacles 
" iness and progress. 





Walter E. Myer 

































































INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


JAPANESE WOMEN have won many political rights since the end of the war 


Japan's Future Dark 


Some Progress Being Made Toward Democracy, but Business Is 
Inactive and Many Are Jobless and Hungry 


HIS has been an anxious month 
for the Allied occupation forces in 
Japan and their commander, General 
MacArthur. The Japanese, who had 
been surprisingly quiet, submissive, 


. and orderly under the rule of their 


conquerors, began to show signs of 
unrest. There were riots in pretest 
against low wages, high prices, black 
markets; against. the lack of food, 
clothing, shelter, and other essential 
comforts of life. 

These protests were not violent, not 
of themselves very dangerous; but 
they were accompanied by a more 
alarming development—the threat of 
a general strike of all government em- 
ployees. If such a strike had taken 
place, it would have seriously hurt 
Japan just as she was struggling to 
get on her feet after having suffered 
the ravages of war. 

Confronted by this crisis General 
MacArthur acted promptly. He forbade 
the calling of the strike. The labor 


leaders were obliged to obey his com- 
mand, and a major industrial disaster 





SIGNAL CORPS 
General Douglas MacArthur, commander 
of Allied occupation forces in Japan 





for the Japanese nation was avoided. 

This does not mean that the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities are opposed 
to the Japanese labor movement. The 
fact is they have encouraged it. Under 
American rule the workers have been 
given privileges such as they had not 
known before. They are permitted 
freely to join unions and to bargain 
with employers. They have taken ad- 
vantage of this right and, in indus- 
try after industry, unions have been 
formed. Union membership is now 10 
times as great as it was in the pre- 
war days. 

The encouragement of labor unions 
is part of a general program aimed 
at bringing democracy to the Japa- 
nese. It is hoped that they will use 
their newly gained powers to improve 
their condition and lift living stan- 
dards to higher levels. 

General MacArthur had this idea 
in mind at the time of the strike 
threat. While prohibiting the strike, 
he opened the door of hope to Japa- 
nese workers by promising that new 
elections would be held soon. This 
will give the people a chance to choose 
officials who will seek to remove their 
grievances. 

Whether the Japanese are well 
enough trained in politics so that they 
can select members of parliament and 
local officials who will look after their 
interests is uncertain. We Americans 
don’t always elect leaders who truly 
represent us, and the job will be harder 
for the Japanese, inexperienced as 
they are in self-government. 

There was an election in Japan a 
few months ago, and at that time 
the people did not make very good 
use of their ballots. The voters, both 
men and women, flocked to the polls 
in great numbers, but they were not 
well informed. Many of them had 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Mineral-Forest 
Supply Limited 


Report Warns that Reserves of 


Natural Wealth Are Being 
Rapidly Exhausted 


IG news does not always receive big 

headlines. If it did, the nation’s 
press would have used giant type to 
feature two recent government re- 
ports. One was put out by the U. S. 
Forest Service, the other by the De- 
partment of Interior. 

These reports present a shocking 
picture of America’s remaining nat- 
ural resources—soil, timber, and min- 
erals. They raise the challenging 
question of whether our nation may 
gradually decline in greatness and 
prosperity. 

It is a personal tragedy when a 
wealthy individual finds that he has 
squandered his money and is penniless. 
He may, of course, stage a comeback 
if he lives in a prosperous country. 

When a wealthy nation wakes up 
to find that it has “spent” its resources, 
the story is different. If too much of 
its soil is eroded, if its forests are 
stripped to the vanishing point, if its 
oil and other minerals are practically 
used up, there is little or no hope of 
its making a comeback. 

Look at China! Her 


forests are 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST 
Time for a checkup 


LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


practically gone, and she is denied 
countless wood products which we en- 
joy. A great deal of her finest soil 
has been washed away and eroded 
by destructive floods and improper 
methods of cultivation. Neglect and 
abuse of her natural wealth accounts 
in large measure for China’s extreme 
poverty today. 

What about the United States? How 
are its resources? The Department 
of Interior, in its annual report, states 
a number of facts about our mineral 
supplies which should make us do some 
good, hard thinking. 

Our country is getting low on high- 
grade coking coal, which is used for 
making steel. A large part of it was 
burned up during the war, and the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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LOST WEALTH. 


Our Resources 


(Concluded from page 1) 


remaining supply is decreasing at a 
serious rate. 


We are using twice as much oil each 


year as we are discovering in new 
pools. Our known reserves are esti- 
mated at about 21 billion barrels. We 


are dipping into these reserves at the 
rate of 11% to 2 billion barrels a year. 
New deposits will no doubt continue 
to be found, but unless such discover- 
ies are made at a much faster rate 
than now or unless we cut down on 
our use of oil, the nation will run out 
of this vital resource in the not too 
distant future. 

“It has become a mystery,” the 
Department of Interior tells us, “how 
we can go on being the greatest metal- 
using nation of the world when our 
reserves of copper, lead, and zinc are 
all seriously depleted and rising in 
cost, and when our best iron ore, in 
the Mesabi Range (Minnesota), is sub- 
ject to exhaustion within another 20 
years,” 

Every year we are losing enormous 
amounts of valuable natural gas which 
escapes from the ground when oil is 
drilled and which is not harnessed for 
use. In 1943 alone, the quantity of 
gas wasted in this way equalled four 
times as much electric energy as was 
produced by all the dams in the Ten- 
nessee river system. 


Other Mineral Shortages 


The nation’s reserves of mercury, 
platinum, and antimony are practically 
exhausted. We depend almost com- 
pletely on foreign sources for nickel, 
chromite, tin, industrial diamonds, and 
other minerals. 

Fortunately, the United States has 
sufficient coal to Tast indefinitely. It 
is also rapidly developing its water- 
power resources, which are unlimited. 
Science is discovering substitutes for 
many of the materials that are getting 
scarce, The fact remains, however, 
that the nation’s overall mineral pic- 
ture is alarming and deserves the at- 
tention of all thinking Americans. 

The Department of Interior thinks 
a gigantic national survey of our min- 
eral resources should be made as 
quickly as possible. This investigation 





might cost as much as a billion dollars, 
but it would be worth every cent of 
that amount to know exactly where 
we stand. 

Additional suggestions made by this 
government agency and other students 
of the problem are as follows: 

1. Spend more money on developing 
better scientific methods of recovering 
metals from scrap and on improving 
low-grade minerals so they can be 
used in making high-quality products. 

2. Increase the scientific search for 
substitutes for essential minerals. 

3. When more minerals are produced 
in this country than can be sold here, 
place the surplus in stockpiles. Buy 
foreign minerals to add to these re- 
serves. In that way, we would be 
prepared for an emergency if our 
foreign supplies should be cut off. 

4. Take immediate steps to prevent 
the costly waste in our natural gas 
supply. 

Shifting its attention to our 
resources, the Department of Interior 
points out that “another 20 years may 
see an additional 20 million people 
among us, and these new people will 
need millions of new acres of crop- 
land to feed them.” Either we must 
develop more and better farm land, 
or we shall have to buy an increasing 
quantity of food from other countries. 

In view of this prospect, it is highly 
disturbing to know that millions of 
acres of good soil are washed away 
or seriously damaged every year. Much 
of this loss could be avoided if all 
farmers cultivated their land scien- 
tifically. There is a desperate urgency 
for promoting a still greater campaign 
of soil conservation. 

“Putting water on the rich soil of 
arid Western States,” the Interior of- 
ficials report, “is one of the best ways 
to bring needed land into national use.” 
An increasing amount of such land 
is being irrigated, but this program 
needs to be quickly expanded. 

Now for a few facts about our tim- 
ber resources from the report issued 
by the U. S. Forest Service: From 
1909 to 1945, a period of 36 years, 
America’s “woodpile” was reduced by 
44 per cent. If we continue to use 
forest products at the rate we have 
been using them, the national wood- 
shed will be empty in about 40 years. 
“Our annual timber crop is not big 


soil 


FSA PHOTO BY ROTHSTEIN 
Fire and wasteful cutting practices have seriously depleted the forest reserves of our nation 


enough to supply the nation’s present 
appetite for timber products,” says 
the forest report. “It is far short 
of what we are likely to need for a 
strong, expanding economy in the fu- 
ture.” 

Taking increasing demands into ac- 
count it is safe to say that the wood- 
pile will not last for 40 years, not 
unless something is done to restore 
our forests. We are today face-to- 
face with the danger of “wood starva- 
tion.” 

Already shortages of certain forest 
materials have developed, as anyone 
who undertakes to build a house, a 
store, a factory or a farm building 
knows. In construction work, lumber 
and plywood are serious bottlenecks. 
The paper industry feels the pinch 
causéd by the scarcity of pulp. 
the situation is, it is 
There is still time to 


Serious as 
not hopeless. 


—= 





rebuild the forests and replenish our 
timber supplies. The following Dro. 
gram of action is recommended: 

1. Protect our forests against jp, 
sect pests, tree diseases and fire. 
Pests and diseases are deadly enemies 
but they can be combated by Scientific 
methods of the Forest Service if Money 
is appropriated so that it can carry 
on this work. 

Individuals can help to preserve the 
forests by exercising care when they 
are in forest regions. Appropriation 
are also needed so that forester, 
trained forest-fire fighters, and obsery. 
ers at look-out positions can be kept 
on guard to report fires and to put 
them out after they are under way, 


Halt Waste! 


2. Stop waste in the forests. Many g 
our timberlands are wastefully ope. 
ated. Tree tops, limbs, broken trunks, 
and scrap logs are left in the woo, 
to rot, and sawdust shavings and othe 
materials are wasted in the sawmill, 
Scientists are studying uses whig 
may be made of the scrap piles, 

3. Forests should be managed mor 
expertly. Strict regulations should hp 
imposed upon anyone who cuts timber 
Fire hazards, such as brush, shoul 
be removed. Damaged and disease 
trees should be cut down. New trey 
should be planted to take the plac 
of those which are removed. 

4. A tree-planting program shoul 
be adopted. There are millions of 
acres of good timber growing land 
which are not producing trees. Thege 
areas should be forested. 

Timber should be regarded as 4 
crop to be harvested—a crop whith 
will grow to maturity in 40, 50, o 
60 years. Through attention to such 
crops, our timber supply can be re 
stored. 

This fourfold program can insur 
us against timber depletion, provide 
it is put into operation without delay, 
It is not yet too late for the federd 
government and states to act, but the 
years are passing. So are the forests 
There is no time to lose. 
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The grouchy man stomped into the 
store, slammed the door behind him, and 
barked at the salesman, “Do you have 
dog biscuits in this store?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the salesman. “Will 
you eat them here, or shall I send them 
around to-your kennel?” 

* * * 


An elevator man grew weary of re- 
peated requests for the time. So he put 
a clock in the elevator. Now people con- 
stantly ask, “Is your clock right?” 


x * * 


Customer: Remember that cheese you 
sold me yesterday?” 

Grocer: “Yes, it was fine Swiss cheese.” 

Customer: “Did you say it was ‘im- 
ported’ or ‘deported’ from Switzerland?” 


~ -.«§ & 


“At least,” said the losing jockey, “I 
didn’t finish last. I noticed two horses 
behind me.” 

“Why, man,” answered the furious 
owner of the horse, “those horses were 
running in the next race.” 


x * * 


Barber: “Your hair is getting very 
gray, sir.” 

Customer: “I’m not surprised—hurry 
up hd 

* * * 

There is implanted in each person the 
innate ability to act the fool. It isn’t nec- 
essary for any of us to rehearse in order 
to turn out a finished performance. 


~ * * 


We read that a Westerner has per- 
fected the trick of sleeping while stand- 


ing erect. We don’t think this is any- 
thing new. Umpires have had that one 
down pat for years. 

* * * 


At Mount Wilson Observatory a sciet- 
tist who was scanning the heavens 


through the huge telescope remarked, 
“It’s going to rain.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
fellow scientist. 

“My corns hurt.” 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
sg not necessarily endorsed by THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. ) 


“4 Run for Office,” by Richard Neu- 
berger, Harper’s. 


The people have themselves to blame 
for many of the faults which they 
criticize in politicians. 

The average citizen is half-hearted 
in supporting the candidate he favors. 
Then he asks why our lawmakers pay 
3 much more attention to the wishes 
of small, active pressure groups than 
to those of the general public. The 
aswer is simple. Politicians know 
that one active enemy, constantly at 
the telephone or influencing acquain- 
tances, can do damage to a candidacy 
which 20 indifferent supporters never 
offset. 

The voter may like a legislator’s 
position on nine issues out of ten, then 
yote against him because of his stand 
on the tenth. This characteristic of 
the voting public makes candidates 
straddle and evade issues, and try to 
express their opinions in generalities 
that can offend no one. 














To many people, this is a_ typical 
politician 


To get better. politicians, the people 
must take a more active interest in 
public affairs and must judge office- 
holders on the basis of their whole 


records rather than on one or two un- 


popular actions. 


"the Weather and You,” by Jerome 
Parker, Pageant. 


You can tell that the weather affects 
you as an individual—you feel gay 
on bright days, gloomy on dark ones. 
Itis less obvious but equally true that 
weather also affects the progress of 
tivilization as a whole. The experts 
contend that cultures thrive and wane 
with the ups and downs of climatic 
change. 

Studies of weather throughout his- 
ory tend to show, for example, that 
wiform temperatures are bad for 
mankind. Where the temperature 
stays at one level the year round, 
civilization usually does not flourish. 
Variability of temperature seems es- 
sential to keep people vigorous and 
Progressive. It is said that we Ameri- 
ams Owe our accomplishments to our 
changeable weather. 


“Russians Have Liquidated Pessi- 
mism,” by Eddy Gilmore, Washing- 
ton Star. 


This is the season of the year when 
the Russian, kept at home by cold 
Weather, takes stock of the present and 
Makes plans for the future. Sitting at 
ome now and conversing with his fam- 

and friends, the Russian is happy 





and feels that his outlook is good. 

The war is over and he is confident 
that the United Nations will bring in- 
creasing international cooperation and 
will prevent future wars. The aver- 
age Russian still does not have as 
many clothes as he would like, and 
his food is rationed. But his life is 
easier than it was a year ago. 

As he looks around him, the Russian 
sees friendly governments in neighbor- 
ing countries, and this reassures him. 
He is concerned about what may hap- 
pen in Germany and in China, but he 
is not pessimistic. He believes that 
Russia and her allies will reach agree- 
ment on these problems. 

Every Russian looks toward arms 
limitation, demobilization, and the con- 
trol of atomic weapons with the great- 
est interest and hope. If he is going 
to rebuild his country on a peacetime 
basis, he knows that the Allies must 
settle these important matters. 

Thousands of young people work 
enthusiastically on Russia’s current 
five-year plan. Everywhere there are 
signs of the widespread effort being 
made to bring the common people more 
of the comforts of life. 


“Friendship Lost?’ and ‘Friendship 
Needed,” Time. 


The 15th anniversary of the Japa- 
nese march into a Shanghai district 
was celebrated recently with a mass 
meeting in that Chinese city. The 
demonstration should have been anti- 
Japanese, but instead it was anti- 
American. 

The explanation given by a Shanghai 
newspaper was that, in the minds of 
the Chinese, the United States has 
taken the place of Japan as the ob- 
jective of hate and disgust. American 
imperialism is now feared as much as 
Japanese and British imperialism were 
feared in the past. The Chinese view 
every American move with hostility 
and suspicion. 

The change in American methods 
of dealing with the warring factions 
in China may eventually improve the 
situation. By withdrawing our ma- 
rines we have put ourselves in a better 
position to convince the Chinese that 
our only aim is to encourage a united, 
democratic government for the nation. 
But regaining our lost prestige in 
China will be slow. 


“Are You Getting Your Money’s 
Worth?” by Sidney Margolius, 
Everybody’s Digest. 

If you have done any postwar buy- 


ing at all, you have probably run into 
a good deal of disappointing merchan- 





GALLOWAY 


Do we get good quality when we buy 
these days? 


IT HAPPENS IN RUSSIA, TOO! 


dise—sleazy clothes, badly made furni- 
ture, and worthless gadgets, all ex- 
travagantly priced in spite of their de- 
fects. Such products have flooded the 
market as manufacturers rushed to 
supply a hungry public with postwar 
goods. 

Of course the situation will clear 
up as better materials become avail- 
able to manufacturers, as the bugs are 
ironed out of production lines, as the 
first pangs of consumer demand are 
appeased and short-sighted manufac- 
turers find that they must produce 
better qualities to win sales. But what 
can be done in the meantime? 

Consumers can hasten the return of 
sound products at reasonable prices 
by refusing to buy unsatisfactory 
items. Customers must take their 
stand against sub-standard goods and 
say loudly: ‘‘No, thank you, we'll wait 
until durable, simply designed goods 
that give us satisfactory use are avail- 
able. We can’t use shoddy items even 
with fancy buttons.” 


“Cancer Spot of Europe,” by Fritz 
Sternberg, The Nation. 


Some 40 per cent of the German 
people are almost totally destitute to- 
day. They have nothing but their 
food ration cards and the ragged 
clothes they wear. They live in cellars 
or crowd into rooms without furniture 
or kitchen utensils. For this group, 
present conditions are worse than they 
were in 1932, blackest year of the de- 
pression—indeed, worse than they have 
been within the memory of anyone 
living. 

Another 25 per cent of the German 
people are somewhat better off. They 
get no more food than the small offi- 
cial rations, but they have adequate 
living quarters, jobs, and the hope of 
survival. ' 

Then there is a segment of the 
population—about 35 per cent of the 
total—which has suffered very little 
from the war. This group includes 
farmers and many Nazis and their 
collaborators. The farmers still have 
their land, their homes, and their per- 
sonal property. They have work to 
do and enough to eat. 

With the exception of the relatively 
few who have been brought to trial, 
the Nazis have not been deprived of 
their wealth. They still have their 
war profits and live in outright luxury 
in many cases. 

This situation is the scandal of Eu- 





ACME 


A policeman in Moscow stops a speeding “Comrade” 


rope. Half the German people are 
suffering terribly while those most 
responsible for the war are still en- 
joying the fruits of aggression. Far 
too little has been done about denazi- 
fication in Germany. 


“Britain Fears an American Slump,” 
The Atlantic. 


One of England’s worst fears is that 
business will fall off in the United 
States. The British remember that 
America’s 1929 crash sent their eco- 
nomic life into a tailspin and they 
are afraid that history will repeat 
itself. 

Britain sees a new American de- 
pression on the horizon already. She 
thinks it will be caused by the fact 
that our government has let prices get 
out of hand. 

What would a business slump here 
mean to Britain? The British foresee 
falling American prices and then a 
flood of cheap U. 8S. goods in the mar- 
kets of the world. Britain must sell 
her products to foreign countries in 
order to be prosperous. If the prices 
of American goods fall, she may not 
be able to meet our competition in in- 
ternational trade. Then her prospects 
of prosperity would be very dim. 


Letter from Lee de Forest, inventor 
who helped develop radio, to the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


What have you gentlemen done with 
my child? He was conceived as a po- 
tent instrumentality for culture, fine 
music, the uplifting of intelligence, 

You have made him a laughing stock 
of intelligence. You have cut time 
into tiny cubelets wherewith the oc- 
casional fine program is smeared with 
impudent insistence to buy or try. 

The nation has no soap, but soap 
opera without end or sense floods each 
household daily. Murder mysteries 
rule the waves by night and children 
are rendered psychopathic by your bed- 
time stories. 

This child of mine has been reso- 
lutely kept to a low average intelli- 
gence, as though you and your spon- 
sors believe the majority of listeners 
have only moron minds. The curse of 
commercials has grown consistently 
worse. 

[Epiror’s Note: We agree with Mr. 
de Forest that many radio programs 
leave much to be desired. At the same 
time, it is our opinion that millions of 
people have a better appreciation of 


music and literature, and are better 
informed as the result of radio.] 
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The Story of the Week 


Lilienthal Row 


When President Truman appointed 
David Lilienthal to be Chairman of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, did he expect a political explo- 
sion? Whether he did or not, that 
explosion came shortly after the ap- 
pointment went to the Senate for ap- 
proval. 

It started when Lilienthal’s bitter 
enemy, Senator Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee, accused the appointee of 
following communistic policies while he 
was head of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Other senators soon entered 
the dispute. Most of the critics did 
not join with McKellar in branding 
Lilienthal a Communist, but they op- 
posed him because he strongly favors 
such government projects as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The debate cut across party lines. 
Republicans appeared divided. te- 
publican Senators White of Maine, 
Bridges of New Hampshire, and 
Wherry of Nebraska argued that the 
Senate should not confirm the appoint- 
ment. Vandenberg of Michigan said 
he thought Lilienthal was an able man. 

Most Democrats seemed to favor 
Lilienthal, although Democratic Sen- 
ators O’Daniel of Texas and McKellar 
of Tennessee were among his most 
active opponents. Some officials out- 
side the Senate, including Secretary 
of War Patterson, quickly came to 
Lilienthal’s defense. 

The outcome of the controversy may 
or may not be known when this paper 
reaches its readers. 


“Same Page, Same Day” 


The New Yorker calls attention to 
these two items: 

““To this writer, the President’s 
first Economic Report to Congress 
seemed old, indefinite, and often un- 
intelligible stuff..—Peter Edson, page 
25 of the Washington Daily News, 
January 9, 1947. 

“‘“The story is so well told in the 
report (President Truman’s Economic 
Report) that it ought to be read by 
everybody.’—Thomas L. Stokes, same 
page, same day.” 

When one comes across such a con- 
flict of opinion, the best thing to do, if 
possible, is to go to the original source. 
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THE SAFETY RECORD of commercial airlines over a period of five years 


In this case, a copy of the report can 
be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C. 


U. S. and Canada 


Canada and the United States have 
decided to continue -working together 
to keep a strong military defense for 
North America. Although their agree- 
ment is not written into a formal 
treaty, it makes an important addi- 
tion to a long record of friendship. 

Military officers from each nation 
will study the equipment and methods 
used by the other. The two countries 
will seek to equip their armies with 
weapons of similar design, and to or- 
ganize their forces so that cooperation 
between U. S. and Canadian units 
will be easy. Each will, under certain 
conditions, be allowed to make use of 
military bases belonging to the other. 


Britain’s Crisis 

Two questions arise in connection 
with Britain’s disastrous coal crisis: 
what caused it, and what long-run 
effects will it have? 

A good many people blame Prime 
Minister Attlee’s Labor government 
for the situation. They say that the 
Laborites planned production unwisely. 
They contend further that the pro- 


gram of bringing key industries under 
government ownership upset the in- 
dustrial system so badly that crippling 
shortages were inevitable. 

Others see the problem as largely 
a result of the war. They point out 
that Britain’s coal industry has been 
handicapped by shortages of workers. 
Many miners lost their lives during 
the war, and numbers of those remain- 
ing were seriously weakened by the 
hardships of the war years. The labor 
force is small even when everyone is 
on the job; a high rate of illness among 
the miners keeps it still smaller. More- 
over, the unusual amount of snow and 
ice this winter has held up transporta- 
tion of coal. 

But whatever the reason for Brit- 
ain’s desperate plight, the coal short- 
age is bound to have far-reaching re- 
sults. If the power tie-up stemming 
from the lack of fuel continues, more 
and more industries will be forced to 
shut down. Production will fall off 
and Britain will lose her chance of 
building up a prosperous foreign trade. 
Her whole economic life will be in 
danger of collapse. 

Prime Minister Attlee’s government 
may fall unless the coal problem is 
solved quickly. If it is forced out of 
power, Britain’s experiment in social- 
ism will almost surely end. Whether 
the crisis has already caused the Brit- 


ish people to lose confidence in the 
Labor Party remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, the United States stands 
ready to help Britain in her hour of 
extreme need. President Truman lost 
no time in offering to rush coal Ship. 
ments to British ports to keep indygs. 
try going until the coal crisis has come 
to an end, 


Health Enemy Number One 


Heart disease is today the number 
one menace to America’s health. Tp. 
gether with kindred disorders of the 
blood vessels, it afflicts more than seven 
million people. During the war, it 
caused six times as many deaths as 
the fighting itself. And the alarming 
truth is that heart disease is on the 
increase—its toll of lives has mounted 
400 per cent since 1900 and is stil] 
rising. 

No other disease is 
structive. Heart disease causes more 
deaths than the five’ other leading 
causes combined. It takes three times 
as many lives as cancer, six times 
as many as accidents, seven times as 
many as pneumonia, and 10 times as 
many as tuberculosis. Children and 
young people are afflicted along with 
the middle-aged_and aged. 

Yet the nation does far less about 
heart disease than about the other 
great health destroyers. For every 
death due to infantile paralysis, $525 
is spent on the search for cures. 
Cancer research rates $2.50 for every 
death. But only 17 cents per death 
is spent on the study of heart disease. 

Research has brought wonderful 
results in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, and other infections. 
The experts think it can do the same 
for heart disease. For this reason, 
the American Heart Association has 
been recently trying to raise funds to 
broaden research on the causes and 
cure of this widespread disorder. 


nearly so de- 


He Can’t Defend Himself 


The following incident is reported 
by Drew Pearson: A Senate commit- 
tee was questioning Gordon Clapp, 
who had been nominated for the chair- 
manship of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Senator McKellar, suspicious 
of communism in the T. V. A. staff, 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND HIS CABINET. Left to right around the table are: Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Commerce Averell Harriman, Secretary of Interior Julius Krug, Postmaster General Robert Hannegan, Secretary of War Robert Patterson, Secretary ° 
State George Marshall, the President, Secretary of Treasury John Snyder, Attorney General Tom Clark, and Secretary of Navy James Forrestal. 
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tuned attention to Buck Borah, a 
former employee of that organization, 
and asked whether he was a Commu- 
nist. Clapp said he didn’t know. 

“‘Where is Borah now?’ thundered 
McKellar. 

“I’m sorry, Senator,’ replied Clapp, 
‘He was killed in the armed forces of 
his country.’ ” 


Austin and Gromyko 


Warren Austin of the United States 
and Andrei Gromyko of Russia are 
god friends, but when representing 
their countries in the United Nations 
Security Council they often argue 
forcefully with each other. Earlier 
this month the two men engaged in 
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Warren Austin (left), United States 
delegate to UN Security Council; and 
Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s delegate to the 
Council. 


a debate, sometimes bitter and tense, 
over whether control of atomic energy 
should get separate attention, or 
whether it and the reduction of other 
armaments need to be viewed as a 
single problem. 

Austin, considering atomic control 
too vital to be delayed by difficulties 
involving other weapons, urged the 
Seeurity Council to handle it sepa- 
lately. Gromyko insisted that the 
atom bomb is merely one type of 
dangerous weapon, and that it should 
not be singled out for separate at- 
tention. 

The UN Security Council voted in 
favor of the United States plan. 
Gromyko could have vetoed the deci- 
sion, but did not do so. This, it is 
hoped, means that Russia will cooper- 
ate with the other nations in studying 
atomic control and arms reduction, 
ven though the method of approach 
she preferred is not to be used. 

Austin and Gromyko resemble each 
other as little in personality as in 
Mficial views. The Soviet delegate, 
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dark-haired and serious, has been a 
diplomat most of his life. A hard- 
working, studious man, he has risen 
to his present post at the early age of 
38. 

Austin, who will reach his 70th 
birthday this year, started as a lawyer 
in his native New England and quickly 
branched out into politics. It was his 
outstanding work as a senator that 
won him an appointment to the 
United Nations. 


Scientists Take Note 


Dr. George Harrison, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, tells 
this story to show that scientists must 
learn to use language that other peo- 
ple can understand: 

A New York plumber asked the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards whether 
hydrochloric acid should be used for 
opening clogged drain pipes. A scien- 
tist replied, “The efficacy of hydro- 
chloric acid is indisputable, but the 
corrosive residue is incompatible with 
metallic permanence.” 

The plumber answered, ‘‘Thanks for 
telling me that hydrochloric acid is 
all right.” 

His letter came to the attention of 
a second Bureau of Standards scien- 
tist, who then wrote, “We cannot as- 
sume responsibility for the production 
of toxic and noxious residue with hy- 
drochloric acid and suggest you use 
an alternative procedure.” 

“T agree with you,” 
plumber, “hydrochloric acid 
fine.” 

With great effort, the Bureau then 
composed the following message: 
“Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It ruins 
the pipes.” , 


replied the 
works 


The Eisler Case 


Gerhard Eisler came to this coun- 
try in 1941. Before that time he 
had been closely connected with work 
of the Communist party in numerous 
foreign countries, including Austria, 
Germany, Russia, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, and Spain. 

When seeking entrance to this coun- 
try, Eisler said that he was not a 
Communist. Our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation now declares that he did 
not tell the truth. It charges that 
during his stay in the United States 
he has been a top-ranking worker in 
the American Communist movement 
and a link between Communist officials 


Here is an artist’s sketch of the Army’s newest jet bomber, the Northrop YB-49. 


in Moscow and those in this country. 

Recently the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Un-American 
Activities called Eisler as a witness. 
He refused to take an oath and testify, 
but did leave a statement in which 
he admitted, “I am a German Com- 
munist.” 

The Committee decided to ask the 
House of Representatives to punish 
Eisler for his refusal to testify. On 
the basis of an FBI report and of 
testimony given by other witnesses, 
it also recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Justice prosecute him for 
conspiracy to overthrow the U. S. 
Government, income tax evasion, and 
making false statements in order to 
enter this country. 


Ice Skating Champion 


Eighteen-year-old Barbara Scott, of 
Ottawa, Canada, is making an im- 
pressive record as a figure-skater. She 
holds the North American figure- 
skating championship, and is the first 
girl ever to be voted Canada’s out- 
standing athlete. 

Harly this month, at Davos Platz, 
Switzerland, Miss Scott added the Eu- 
ropean skating title to her list of 
honors. She then went on to Sweden 
a short time later to win top laurels 
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CANADA’S BEST figure skater, 18-year- 
old Barbara Ann Scott, after winning top 
American and European honors, went to 
Sweden and surpassed the world’s best 
women figure skaters in international 
contests. 
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It has a wing-span of 172 feet. 
in the world championship tourna- 


ment in Stockholm. 

The beautiful Canadian’s skill and 
gracefulness caused one of the judges 
at Davos Platz to give her a perfect 
score, the first one ever awarded there. 
She won the European contest against 
19 other skaters, from 7 countries. 
Second place was taken by an entrant 
from the United States, Gretchen 
Merrill, of Boston. 


Dishonesty in School 


In a poll conducted at the University 
of Texas by a campus magazine, the 
Ranger, two-thirds of the students who 
were questioned admitted cheating in 
examinations at some time during 
their school careers. The survey re- 
vealed a variety of methods and de- 
vices that are used by those who seem 
to value grades more than they do 
knowledge. 

There is no apparent reason to sup- 
pose that the University of Texas has 
more cheating than have many other 
colleges and high schools. What do 
you think a survey like the one made 
by the Ranger would reveal about your 
school ? 


Atom Progress Abroad 


At least 23 countries are known to 
be doing work in the field of atomic 
energy. Some of this research is not 
very far advanced, but 10 of the 23 
nations have set up fairly large atomic 
energy projects. So far as is known, 
most of this work is concerned primar- 
ily with finding peacetime uses for 
the energy. 

Switzerland, lacking coal, wants to 
use atomic energy in factories. Nor- 
way says her research is only for 
peaceful purposes. France is con- 
structing an “atomic village,” similar 
to our Oak Ridge, for her experiments; 
and Russia is said to be exploring her 
territory for uranium and thorium 
while continuing her practical re- 
search. 

Almost all the nations which have 
atomic projects have provided for gov- 
ernment control over every phase of 
the problem. 





More and more of the nation’s rail- 
road engines will be powered by oil 
instead of coal in the future. Almost 
all locomotives which have been ord- 
ered in recent months call for oil- 
driven engines, 
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Japan’s Outlook 


(Concluded from page 1) 


only a hazy idea of the meaning of 
democracy. They knew little about 
the political parties or about the can- 
didates for whom they voted. 

Most of the members of parliament 
who were elected at that time (they 
are still in office) conservatives. 
They do not believe in democracy and 
eare little about the welfare of the 
common people. They would like, if 
they could, to turn the clock back 
and restore conditions as they 
before the war. 

Of course they can’t that 
long as our occupation forces are there. 
General MacArthur can prevent the 
Japanese leaders from taking action 
which he thinks would be harmful 
to the nation. 

But we will not occupy Japan for- 
ever, and the success of democracy in 
that country will depend, in the long 
run, upon the desire and the ability 
of the Japanese voters to put in power 
a government democratic in spirit and 
sympathetic with the masses of peo- 
ple. 

The voters have not yet proved that 
they can do this, but they may later. 
They have not had much time to learn 
the ways of democracy. It was only 
a year and a half ago that Japan sur- 
rendered. 


are 


were 


do so 


Progress in Government 


During this brief time substantial 
progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of democracy. A democratic con- 
stitution has been adopted. Members 
of the two houses of parliament are 
elected by the people. Actual govern- 
ing power is largely in the hands of 
a cabinet, but its members stay in 
office only so long as a majority in 
parliament supports them. The em- 
peror remains on the throne but he is 
a mere figurehead, like the king of 
England. Mayors and other local of- 
ficials are elected. 

Other changes favorable to democ- 
racy have been made. Under the old 
Japanese political the high 
commands of the army and navy stood 
above parliament. They were the real 
rulers of Japan. Since the war the 
army and have been disbanded. 
The general staffs have been dismissed, 
and the elected parliament has full 
sway. 

Before Japan’s defeat, 
big business firms had great influence 
in the government. Frequently parlia- 
ment followed their instructions. Many 
of these giant firms have now been 
broken up and big business leaders 
seem to be losing their grip on parlia- 
ment. 

This weeding out of militarists and 
supporters of the old order in Japan 
should make easier the task of build- 
ing a nation which is peaceful and 
democratic. As another step in that 
direction, the occupation authorities 
are undertaking to reshape education. 

Some progress has already — been 
made. Schools are forbidden to use 
the old history texts, which taught 
that the Japanese are a superior peo- 
ple, descendec from ‘the gods. New 
texts are being introduced, texts which 
give information about other nations 
and which teach the meaning of 
democracy. 

Teachers with militaristic ideas are 
being discharged. Of the first 21,000 
instructors whose records were ex- 
amined, 1,200 were dismissed. Only 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


JAPAN’S LAND AREA is about one-twentieth as large as that of the United States 


a beginning has been made, however, 
in the effort to insure Japanese chil- 
dren a modern, democratic education. 

We Americans are greatly inter- 
ested, and rightly so, in such matters 
as government, democracy, and educa; 
tion in Japan. But the Japanese are 
thinking chiefly of other problems— 
of food, houses, business condi- 
tions and prospects. 

Wages in Japan have not kept pace 
with prices. Food is scarce. House- 
wives must stand in line for hours, 
waiting to obtain their scant supplies. 
Thousands of homes were destroyed 
by bombing. Many families sleep in 
the subways, and others live in miser- 
able shacks. 

There is no prospect that business 
and living conditions will quickly im- 
prove. Japan’s largest industries 
were the hardest hit during the war. 
The steel mills and plants producing 
metal goods, machinery, and chemicals 
employed two-fifths of the city work- 
ers during the pre-war days. They 
were choice targets of American bomb- 
ers, and a large proportion of them 
were totally or partially destroyed. 


jobs, 


carried out, 


Rebuilding is a difficult job. Tools 
cannot easily be obtained. So many 
railways were destroyed that it is 
hard to ship goods from one point to 
another. Harbors which were de- 
molished have not yet been repaired. 
Hence factories are idle and it will 
take time to bring them to life. Tex- 
tile mills, which before the war em- 
ployed a third of the industrial work- 
ers, are poorly equipped. 

About 5 million workers are unem- 
ployed. Since the population of Japan 
is only a little more than half that 
of the United States, the unemploy- 
ment situation there is as serious as 
it would be here if 10 million workers 
were out of jobs. 

Bad as conditions are they may be- 
come even worse. The Allied nations 
plan to dismantle many of the Japa- 
nese factories and to take machinery 
and equipment as reparations. Most 
of it is to be shipped to China and 
the Philippines. If these plans are 
it is estimated that still 


more people will be thrown out of 
work, 
ships. 


increasing the nation’s hard- 





On the farms and in the villages, 


where about 


one-half of the Japanese 


live, life goes on very much as it has 


for many years. 


The farmers did not 


suffer from the war as the city people 
did, but their standards of living have 


always been 


extremely low. 


Most of the farms are small, the 


average size 
half acres. 


not much machinery. 


being about two and one 


There are few horses and 


The bulk of 


the work is done by hand. The farn- 


ers 


toil for 


long hours at grinding 


labor and make only enough to ek 
out a poor existence. 
A land-reform program is widely 


discussed in Japan. 


i 38 proposed 


that the large estates be divided into 


small tracts. 


These plots could thet 


be sold to tenant farmers or fart 
laborers on an _ easy-payment plat. 
Such a program has been promised 


but has not 


yet been put into effect 


What is needed even more to I 
prove farming conditions is modem 


implements. 


Most Japanese farmers 


could increase their output and lightet 
their burdens if they had up-to-date 


equipment. 
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[ disagree with Hardy Carroll, who 
thinks the federal government should 
gntrol education. There is such a great 
jifference in the educational standards 
of the various states that it would be 
impossible to provide a standard term, 
, uniform wage for teachers, and equal- 
ity in equipment and books. : 
In farming districts, children are 
needed in the spring and fall to help 
A short term is best for 
them. In metropolitan areas, a longer 
term is better because it keeps children 
off the streets. 

ARLENE RINGER, 

Confluence, Pennsylvania. 


x * * 


J agree with Hardy Carroll. I have 
attended schools in a large city and in 
smaller communities. The difference be- 
tween the two is surprising. The smaller 
ghools have teachers with less experi- 
ance. Books are bought by the students, 
and fewer subjects are taught. Under 
a federal system for education, these 
differences could be eliminated, since the 
smaller schools would have more money 
than they have now for teachers and 


equipment. 
CHARLES SMITH, 
Marshfield, Vermont. 


* * * 


After reading your article on crime, 
| feel that we younger people are not 
fully to blame for the crime wave. As 
you mentioned, parents are often too 
tired and busy to take an interest in us. 

Our town does not have a club for 
teen-agers, but it could have one. We 
go to movies, but I think many young 
people get ideas about crime from the 
movies. 

KAYE RECTOR, 
Ravenswood, West 


* * * 


Virginia. 


Russia has been criticized for moving 
German machinery to her own factories. 
Russia may have done this, but is the 
criticism justified? Let us take a look 
at the United States! 

Our government has announced that 
anumber of German scientists have been 
brought to America to work on new 
weapons. We may be entitled to these 
scientists, but we should think twice 
before accusing others. I think we have 
criticized Russia for acts of which we, 
too, are guilty. 

BILL POWELL, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


* * * 


I feel the United States is taking an 
exceedingly unfair attitude toward the 
policies of President Juan Peron of Ar- 
gentina. It is my ‘opinion that most 
observers fail to realize the good Peron 
is doing for the common people of his 
country. He is attempting to educate 
the people, and he would not do this if 
he wanted to establish a dictatorship. 

We should give Peron a chance to 
prove his intentions before we arrive 
at conclusions about his government. 

DOLORES BIEL, 
Syracuse, New York. 


* * * 


In my opinion, people who do not have 
enough ambition to vote are lacking in 
education. To force them to vote would 
not help the situation, because then peo- 
ple would cast their ballots without un- 
derstanding the issues at stake. 

An effective way to get people to go 
to the polls in the United States and in 
other countries is to teach them the facts 
of the situation. They will then want 
to make opinions felt. Voting 
should remain a privilege, and should 
not be forced upon the electorate. 

THERESA PAVLICH, 
Soudan, Minnesota. 
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BY EWING GALLOWAY 
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Street scene in Mombasa, Kenya 


Attention Turns to Kenya 


This Colony Grows in Importance as Britain Looks Forward to 
Strengthening Her Sea Route Around Africa 


LTHOUGH most British ships go- 
ing to the East are again using 
the Mediterranean-Suez Canal ‘“‘life 
line,” political and military leaders of 
England realize that this route will 
probably always be too dangerous to 
in wartime. Consequently, they 
are thinking more and more in terms 
of how to make the long route around 
Africa to India and the Far East as 
safe as possible in the event of an- 
other world conflict. 

To defend this southern “life line,” 
many British military officials say 
that great military installations should 
be established somewhere along the 
east coast of Africa, south of the Red 
Sea. 

The region most frequently men- 
tioned as a possible stronghold for 
British military power along the south- 
ern route is Kenya. That colony in 
British East Africa is on the coast, 
just south of Ethiopia. Its excellent 
harbor, Mombasa, on the _ Indian 
Ocean, could serve as a great naval 
base. 

The area of Kenya is about the 
same as that of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri combined. Its popula- 
tion of about 3% million is a little 
smaller than that of Missouri alone. 
This population is greatly mixed. Na- 
tives, from a number of Negro and 
other African races, make up by far 
the largest part of it. Therese are 
about 15,000 Arabs, three times that 
many Asiatics—largely from India— 
and about 24,000 people of European 
descent. 

This mixture of races has been a 
source of much unrest and bitter feel- 
ing in Kenya. In the long, three- 
sided rivalry among natives, East In- 
dians, and Europeans, the Europeans 
have fared best. They have kept the 
government firmly in their hands, and 
have often treated the other groups 
badly. 

Although Kenya is located directly 
on the equator, it contains some areas 
which, because of high altitude, are 
pleasantly cool. Much of the country 
is on a plateau more than a mile above 
sea level, and there are some moun- 
tain peaks higher than any in the 


use 





United States. Most of the people 
make their living by farming. Im- 
portant crops on the high plateau are 
coffee and sisal, while such products 
as rice, coconuts, and sugar are raised 
in the lowlands. 

Before 1920 the laws made it easy 
for white plantation owners to get 
plenty of cheap native labor. After 
that, however, the government started 
to encourage natives to farm for them- 
selves on their own plantations. Many 
European residents, facing a labor 
shortage, then started raising cattle 
and sheep, which require less work 
than do field crops. 

With better machinery, Kenya’s na- 
tives could increage the production of 
food crops on their farms. Some of 
the food which Britain now needs so 
badly could probably be obtained from 
those natives, if the British would help 
them get modern farm equipment 
and improve their agricultural tech- 
niques. 





What is a jurisdictional strike? The 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
recently asked that question in a na- 
tion-wide poll, and received correct 
answers from only one-eighth of the 
people interviewed. Do you know the 
answer to this question? 








Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 



























S a Washingtonian, I naturally root 
for the home team when attend- 

ing an ice hockey game between the 
Washington Lions and their number 
one rival, the New York Rovers. When 
the match is being played in Wash- 
ington, the Lions, of course, get the 
cheers, and the boos are reserved for 
the Rovers. Hearing people talk in 
the stands, you gain the distinct im- 
pression that our side can’t be wrong 
and that the umpire is either blind 
or unfair whenever he makes a deci- 
sion in favor of the New Yorkers. 

It’s just the opposite when the 
game takes place in New York. You 
have the same players and often the 
same umpires, but the crowd sees 
them in a different light. There are 
howls of satisfaction every time a 
Washington player is penalized, but 
the fans are up in arms if the umpire 
rules against one of the Rovers. 

Loyalty is a splendid virtue, but it, 
like everything else, can be abused. 
Whether there’s an athletic contest at 
stake or something bigger—perhaps 
a dispute between two nations—it of- 
ten colors people’s judgment to the 
point where they can’t see anything 
but their own side of the picture. 
They are so busy 
rooting for the 
home team that 
they forget to con- 
sider the other fel- 
low’s point of view. 

This tendency 
has come to be ex- 
pected in sporting 
events, often add- 
ing color and inter- 
est to them. «But 
it may be a serious matter in other 
fields. It is largely because people’s 
loyalties often blind them to the fact 
that there may be truth in what the 
other side has to say that we have so 
many disputes among individuals, 
groups, and nations. 

This does not mean that loyalty is 
a bad thing. It is only natural to 
feel a strong attachment to one’s own 
team, political group, religion, or na- 
tion. It is highly desirable that every 
one of us should have firm loyalties. 

The big thing is to be both loyal 
and fair. Support your team and your 
group enthusiastically, but put your 
loyalty to principle first. If truth 
and justice claim your top loyalty, you 
will be a straight thinker. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 8, column 4, 
for the correct answers. 


1. The city was annihilated. (in- 
ni‘i-late’id) (a) flooded (b) mobilized 
(c) destroyed (d) filled with pride. 

2. We deplore the incident. (a) do 
not remember (b) deeply regret (c) 
explain (d) remember with pride. 

3. He divulged the information. (a) 
remembered (b) forgot (c) kept 
secret (d) told. 


4. He is very agile. (Aj’il) (a) 


friendly (b) nimble (c) ill (d) cruel. 

5. She is amiable. (A’mi-uh-bl) (a) 
weak (b) brilliant (c) friendly (d) 
stupid. 

6. That columnist devotes much of 
his space to carping criticism. (a) 
helpful and courteous (b) foolish and 
meaningless (c) severe and quarrel- 
some (d) humorous and clever. 


7. He has a choleric (k6l’er-ic) 
temper. (a) quiet (b) unusual (c) 
sluggish (d) fiery. 

8. Disturbances have been fomented 
(fé-mént’ed) in that nation. (a) 
avoided (b) stirred up (c) stopped. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - The Nurse’s Job 


HE United States is still faced 
with a serious shortage of nurses. 
Nine out of 10 hospitals need nurses 
badly—so badly in many that 
patients are being turned away be- 
no one to look after 


cases 


cause there is 
them. 

This means that anyone who wants 
to start a nursing career in the next 
few years will probably not have to 
worry about getting a job. Although 
our country has between 300,000 and 
400,000 registered nurses—one ‘for 
every 400 people—our hospitals ur- 
gently need about 70,000 more. 

Furthermore, the federal govern- 
ment has begun a new hospital-build- 
ing program which should increase 
the need for nurses over the 
five years. Up and down the nation, 
the demand for medical care is grow- 
ing. As it increases, still more nurses 
will be required. 

But job opportunities are not the 
only consideration. If you want to 
be a nurse, you should first ask your- 
self: Am I suited for the work? Be- 
fore you can say “‘yes” to this question, 
you must make that you are 
physically strong, emotionally stable, 
and willing to do a great deal of hard 
and unpleasant work. 

A nurse’s life offers many satisfac 
tions, but it has its disadvantages. It 
is tiring. In most hospitals, the gen- 
eral-duty nurse works at least 48 hours 
a week. She has a long day of giving 
treatments, taking temperatures, and 
doing the variety of other chores in- 
volved in caring for the sick. 

The nurse must be on the alert every 


next 


sure 


minute of her working day, for a mis- 
take or an oversight may do terrible 
harm. She must know how to be calm 
cheerful matter how weary 


and no 


she is and no matter how difficult her 
patients are, 

Although so many demands are made 
on the nurse’s strength and skill, she 


ACME 
The student nurse has a hard 
training course 
is usually underpaid. In 1945, the 


average monthly salary for general- 
duty nurses was $155. A third or 
more of this was deducted in advance 
to take care of room, board, and laun- 
dry service furnished by the hospital. 

Of course, nurses with special skills 
and those in supervisory posts make 
more than this, but they are still not 


highly paid. Nurses are now cam- 








paigning for better wages and work- 
ing conditions through various unions 
and professional organizations. 
Another difficulty about a nursing 
career is that it «requires rigorous 
training. In most states, nurses must 
have some college work in addition 
to their high school courses before 
they are eligible for nursing school. 
Nursing school itself takes three years. 
A good part of the student’s time 
in nursing school is taken up with 
practice—actual work in the hospital. 
Many student nurses are required to 
spend up to 53 hours a week in prac- 
tice besides doing their classwork. 
These disadvantages are all to be 
considered, but many women and a 
few men prefer nursing as a career 
in spite of them. Nursing is a highly 
respected profession and one which 
offers unique opportunities to serve 
humanity. The work may be hard 
but it is interesting and challenging 
to those who have the necessary per- 
sonal and character qualifications. 
Young women who study nursing and 
later give up the work find their train- 
ing very valuable in their home life. 
If you are interested in this field, try 
to get all the information about it you 
can from nurses in your community. 





Pronunciations 


Hokkaido—hoke ky’ doe 
Kurile—kew’ ril 

K yoto—keed’ toe 
Kobe—koe’ bee 
Shikoku—she koe’ ki 
Kyushu—keeii’ shoe 
Sakhalin—sock’ kah leen’ 


Historical Backgrounds - - by David s. Muzzey 


HE question of whether a Presi- 

dent should be limited to two terms 
is not a new one. It is as old as the 
government itself. This issue was de- 
bated in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

The Constitution makers decided not 
to place a limit on presidential tenure. 
The voters of the nation were left free 
to keep a chief executive in office as 
long as they saw fit. 

The idea that a President should 
not seek a third term gained headway, 
however, early in our history. George 
Washington, after having served two 
terms refused to be a candidate again 
and retired to private life in 1797. 
Thomas Jefferson likewise refused a 
third term. Later presidents followed 
this example and for a long time the 
two-term tradition seemed to be firmly 
established. It came to be regarded 
as an “unwritten law.” 

A good many people were not satis- 
fied to leave the matter of the third 
term to custom and tradition. Efforts 
were made in Congress to submit a 
constitutional amendment which would 
prohibit a third term. As early as 
1803 the Senate debated such a pro- 
posal but it was not adopted. In 1824 
and again in 1826 the Senate voted 
for an amendment, but in neither case 
did the House approve the Senate 
resolution. 

During the years which followed, 
nearly 100 such measures were intro- 
duced in Congress, but none was 
adopted. Meanwhile, for almost a 
century after the Constitution went 
into effect, no President attempted to 





win a third term in that high office. 

President Grant, who had _ been 
elected in 1868, refused to run again 
in 1876, but in 1880, after he had been 
out of office for four years, his friends 
persuaded him to try for a third term. 
They said that the no third-term tra- 
dition applied only to three consecutive 
terms, and that after a President had 
been out of office for at least four 
years he might be a candidate again 
without violating the custom. The Re- 
publican Convention decided the issue 
by refusing Grant the nomination. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


INC, 
Supporters of Ulysses S. Grant sought 
a third term for him, buf he did not 
win his party’s nomination, 


The first President who ever actu- 
ally attempted to hold the presidency 
for more than eight years was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. After the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley in 1901, 
Roosevelt, who had been Vice Presi- 
dent, served out the remaining three 
years of the McKinley term. He was 
then elected to the White House in 
1904 and served a full four-year term. 
In 1912, after he had been out of office 
for four years, he was nominated for 
the presidency by the Progressive 
Party, but was defeated in the elec- 
tion. 

Only Franklin D. Roosevelt has ever 
held the presidency more than eight 
vears. He not only served three full 
terms, but was elected for a fourth 
term in 1944. His death in April, 
1945, after a little more than 12 years 
in the White House, ended the longest 
presidential tenure in the history of 
our nation. 

The issue over how long a President 
should be allowed to serve is again be- 
fore Congress. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed, by a two-thirds 
vote, a resolution providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment which declares: 
“Any person who has served as Pres- 
ident of the United States during all, 
or portion, of any two terms, shall 
thereafter be ineligible to hold the 
office of President.” If this resolution 
should also be passed in the Senate by 
the required two-thirds majority, the 
amendment will go to the state legis- 
latures. Then, if ratified by three- 
fourths of the states, it will become a 
part of the Constitution. 
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Study Guide] 


Natural Resources 





1. Approximately how much of our oil 
resources do we use each year? At this 
rate how long will our known reserves 
last? 

2. What metals have been seriously 
depleted during recent years? 

3. Which of our natural resources do 
we still possess in abundance? 


4. List several suggestions which are 
made for conserving our mineral re- 
sources, 

5. What steps could be taken to jp. 
crease and conserve our supply of fertile 
land? 

6. How can we prevent our “national 
woodshed” from being empty at the end 
of the next 40 years? 


Discussion 


1. Which of these natural resources 
are found near the locality in which yoy 
live: oil, farm land, forests, coal, iron 
minerals? Do you see any evi. 
dence that these resources are being 
wasted. If so, can you suggest a con. 
servation program that your state or Jp. 
cality might adopt to prevent such waste? 


other 


2. Do you think much will be done 
about this problem or is it your opinion 
that most people will continue to be jp. 
different to its seriousness? 


Japan 


1. Why are new elections soon to be 
held in Japan? 

2. Who were.the real rulers of Japan 
before that nation surrendered? 


3. What steps have been taken to make 
the Japanese government and leadership 
more democratic? 


4. What progress has been made 
toward democratizing Japanese schools? 


5. Describe living conditions in Japan, 
6. What plans of the Allies may make 
conditions in Japan even worse than they 
are now? 
Discussion 


1. Should General MacArthur have 
prohibited the threatened general strike? 

2. Should machinery and equipment be 
taken from Japanese factories and given 
to China and the Philippines as repara 
tions? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who are the Russian and American 
delegates to the UN Security Council? 

2. What are the two conflicting points 
of view as to the cause of the British 
coal crisis? What far-reaching conse 
quences may result from this critical 
situation? 


3. Who is Gerhard Eisler, and why has 
he come into the news? - 


4. Why is Kenya becoming increag 
ingly important to the British? 


5. What has been the nature of the 
controversy over David Lilienthal? 


6. An 18-year-old girl recently wom 
the European ice skating championship. 
What country did she represent? 


Outside Reading 


“War and Our Vanishing Resources” 
by Harold Ickes, American Magazine, 
December 1945. Mr. Ickes wrote 
report while he was Secretary of 
Interior. 

“Don’t Monkey with the Platypus,” by 
Bergen Evans, Harper’s, December 1946 
Examples to show that careless destrue 
tion of wild life and other resources 
harms us all. : 

“The Old Is On Trial, the New se 
Tried,” by Lindesay Parrott, New Y 
Times Magazine, January 5, 1947 
Changes which war, defeat, and Allied 
occupation have brought to Japan. P 

“Democracy—So Sorry,” by Weldot 
James, Collier’s, January 25, 1947. Life 
in Japan today. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (c) destroyed; 2. (b) deeply 
gret; 3. (d) told; 4. (b) nimble; 
(c) friendly; 6. (c) severe and quam 
relsome; 7. (d) fiery; 8. (b) stirredt & 
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